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Notes, 


DULWICH COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER. 

In his carefully compiled Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift at Dulwich, 1881, p. xxiii, Mr. 

»G. F. Warner, of the British Museum, gives a 
brief introductory account of the earliest purchases 
made by Edward Alleyn in the parish of Camber- 
well, and traces step by step the gradual acquisi- 
tion of the large estate which was subsequently 
left for the support of that noble foundation 

© Dulwich College. 

© Thomas Calton, Citizen and Goldsmith of Lon- 
Ndon, obtained from Henry VIII. in October, 1544, 
the manor of Dulwich and the advowson of Cam- 
Berwell (late the possessions of Bermondsey Abbey), 

and other property, for the sum of G09/. 18s. 2d., 

Pand to be held in capite at a rent of 33s. 9d. per 
Panum. The original patent is preserved among the 
@ollege papers. From Thomas Calton the estate 
Mdescended to his son Nicholas, and finally to Sir 
Francis Calton, the grandson, who had succeeded 
Wicholas his father, in 1575, at the age of ten 
Years, and received livery of his inheritance in 
51587— Queen Elizabeth’s patent (also at the 
Ptollege) being dated February 1, in her twenty- 
pRinth year (1586/7). 

» “The precise date of Alleyn’s first acquisition 





of property in the manor has hitherto been a 
matter of doubt”; but, adds Mr. Warner,— 

“it is now ascertained to have been Ist October, 1605. 
This purchase, however, seems to have been merely a 
preliminary, in order to clear off a mortgage held by Sir 
Robert Lee since 1602, and it was followed on the 3rd 
October by articles of agreement on the part of Sir F. 
Calton for the sale of the manor itself and the whole of 
his estate, excepting the Camberwell advowson, As the 
price stipulated was 4,900/., the undated letter (page 88 
of Catalogue) in which he peremptorily refuses 4,5000. 
and demands sixteen years’ purchase at 320/. a year must 
belong to a still earlier stage in the proceedings, This 
letter, interesting in itself, is made doubly so by Alleyn’s 
notes of his resources and means for money written on 
the back. In his Memorandum Book he records that 
he bought the manor on the 25th October, 1605, for 
5,C002,, but the formal deed of sale for the same sum is 
dated 8th May, 1606,” 

The articles of agreement of October 3, 16059 
stated by Mr. Blanch, in his Dulwich College and 
Edward Alleyn, 1877, p. 59, to be “the oldest 
document in Dulwich College respecting the 
purchase of the manor by Alleyn,” and 
printed by him in his memoir, and also in his 
History of Ye Parish of Camerwell (Camber- 
well), 1875, p. 424; and by J. P. Collier, in his 
Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 1841, p. 191; 
was stated by Mr. Warner, in his Catalogue, 1881, 
to be missing. His precise words are, “The 
original of this decument has been lost.” . Such 
being the case, it must have been lost between the 
years 1875, when it was in the custody of Dr. 
Carver, the master of the college, and, in fact, is 
stated by Mr. Blanch to be at that date in the 
college, and 1881, when Mr. Warner compiled the 
Catalogue. These dates are important, because it 
is now my pleasure to say that this precious MS. 
has recently been discovered, in fact was offered 
for sale at the well-known auction room of Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, in Leicester Square, on 
March 5, 1885, being described as :— 

“ Lot 1060. Agreement for the leasing of lands in the 
Manor of Dulwich in the Countie of Surrey between Sir 
ffrancis Carlton, Knight, and Edward Alleyn. Dated 
3rd October, 1605. 3 pp. folio, Signed by both parties,” 

It only realized at the auction the insignificant 
sum of 2/., simply because many persons doubted 
its genuineness; and, if genuine, why was it there 
for sale ? An explanation is certainly required ; but 
it is to be hoped that by the time this note is 
printed the MS. has been deposited with the other 
papers at the College. If not, then immediate 
steps should be taken to secure it before it again 
becomes a loss. Without doubt it is the same 
paper that Collier printed in 1841 and Blanch 
in 1875, although I may be allowed to point out 
that the signatures on the document are “ ffran: 
Calton, Ed: Alleyn,” and not “ Fran. Calton,” as 
printed, and “ Edw. Alleyn,” usually given as the 
signature of the player in many other historical 
collections, Then, again, neither Collier nor Blanch 
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prints the very interesting additional information 
which appears on the fly-leaf of the document, 
which is nothing more nor less than the name of 
“ The Anuell Rents ”—twenty-eight items, amount- 
ing to a total of 3311. 14s. 1$d., with wood (not 
included in the 400 acres of the rental) worth 
3001. more. There is also a list of the different 
documents connected with the estate, which must 
be considered very valuable notes. I am able to 
quote these facts from having seen the document 
years ago, when it was in the possession of the 
College, and seen it again before it was sold last 
March, and am led to suppose that the note may 
be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” 

When | printed my Ramble round the Crystal 
Palace in 1874 I had occasion to note down many 
curious hitherto unknown facts relating to the dis- 
trict, including its primitive aspect, its centenarians, 
the Norwood gipsies, mineral waters, the poets 
Byron and Campbell, &c., and I told the story of 
the Roupell estate frauds; but among all the 
items there was one which I think is now worth 
reprinting, and is perhaps the funniest and yet the 
most deplorable evidence we have of the way the 
English people sometimes venerates the memory of 
“a worthy benefactor ”:— 

“1867, March. Mr. Webb, of the Half Moon Inn, 
Dulwich, presented the college with the original grave- 
stone of Edward Alleyn, which for many years had been 
preserved by himself and father inthe tea gardens at the 
rear of the inn, I recollect seeing it there. It it now, 
I understand, ‘buried’ among other odds and ends in 
the college storehouse.” 

Where is it now, in 1885? The “ Manor House,” 
we know, was destroyed in 1880, and the site is 
now a building estate. 

In conclusion I may add that, among many col- 
lections relating to Dulwich College, the Hume 

apers, among the Add. MSS. in the British 

useum, are useful references; the original war- 
rant signed by Queen Mary, February 1, 1557/8, 
granting to the Warden and Friars of Greenwich 
for fuel one acre of the west wood in Lewisham 
parish (but adjoining the Dulwich woods), Cotton 
MS. Titus B. ii. 121 is a valuable early refer- 
ence; and the document in the Record Office 
first published by my brother (W. F. Noble, of 
Forest Hill Road, 8.E.)in the South London Press, 
March 18, 1876, which at the present time—while 
the fight is going on between the parish of 
St. Luke’s and Dulwich as to certain “ rights ”—is 
particularly worth reading, relating as it does to 
the old Fortune playhouse in Golden Lane. 
Finally, I may be allowed to make known the fact 
that the exhaustive sixty-paged double-column 
index to Mr. Blanch’s History of Camberwell was 
compiled by my brother, and will be found a very 
useful book of reference, even outside the districts 
of Camberwell, Peckham, and Dulwich, to which it 
aay be supposed solely to relate. T. C. Nosrz, 

110, Greenwood Road, Dalston. 





MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from p. 305). 


Another friend in Rome (T. F.) sends one* which 
is not, I think, in Monti’s collection, viz., on a 
house near the Colosseum, belonging to the Trinit, 
de’ Pellegrini, this sentence from Cicero :— 

*« Virtute duce, comite fortuna.” 


This quotation from Martial’s Epigrams was 
sent me also from Rome in December, «s being 
then about to be set up on the site of Julius 
Martial’s villa on the Janiculum, which it was 
written to commemorate :— 

“ Hine septem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet z2stimare Romam ; 
Albanos quoque, Tusculosque colles, 
Et quodcumque jacet sub urbe frigus ; 
Fidenas veteres, brevesque Rubras ; 
Et, quod virgines cruore gaudet, 
Anne pomiferum nemus Peranne.”} 

The following was put up on Palozzo Valentini, 
also at the end of last year :— 

“ Giuseppe Mezzofanti 
da Bologna 
Cardinale 
Massimo Poliglotta del mondo 
Qui abitd e chiuse sua vita 
Addi xv Marzo MDcCcUXXXIX 





8.P.Q.R. 
& perenne memoria 
pose 
nel MDCCCLXXXIV.” 

This next inscription, from Ponte Salara, merits 
record, as, after preserving its boast intact for 
many centuries, it has, I believe, disappeared 
within the last fifteen years :— 

* Quam bené curbati directa est semita pontis 

Atque interruptum continuatur iter, 
Calcamus rapidas subjecti gurgitis undas 
Et libet iratz cernere murmur aque. 
Ite igitur faciles per gaudia vestra Quirites, 
Et Narsim resonans plausus ubique canat. 
Qui potuit rigidas Gothorum subdere mentes 
Hic docuit durum flumina ferre jugum.” 

Each of the statues on the bridge cf San! 
Angelo has a motto. Under St. Peter’s is, “ Hine 
humilibus venia ”; under St. Paul’s, “ Hine retri 
butio superbis.” Another under St. Paul's tells 
that these statues were set up by Clement VII, 
1598, in lieu of a chapel at the end of the bridge, 
which was destroyed by an inundation. Another 
inundation having damaged the balustrade, Cle 
ment IX. restored it in its present form and se 
up the statues of the angels bearing the instr 


* He tells me also of a joke played upon a family named 
Costa, when a wag painted up the word poco after theit 
name on their villa gate-post (making “villa small-cost }. 

t The Delphin edition also prints ‘ quodcumque 
and “ Perannz ”; and Dubois’s paraphrase, while usiig 
it to rhyme with “ Fidena,” also has “les vergers & 
Peranna.” 
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ments of the Passion. 1. Under that carrying | Delorme, reading “Very Rev. Abbé,” saw a 
the-column is “ Thronus meus in columna”; 2. | satirical allusion to the ecclesiastical sinecures 
St. Veronica’s handkerchief, “ Respice in faciem | with which his services had been remunerated, and 
Christi tui”; 3. The nails, “ Adspiciant ad me | complained to Catherine de’ Medici, who called 
quem confixerunt”; 4. The cross, “Cujus prin- | Ronsard to account. The poet excused himself by 
cipatus super humerum ejus”; 5. The lance, | pretending that he had only been exercising his 
“Vulnerasti cor meum”; 6. The scourge,“In flagella | memory while kept waiting with the lines of 
paratus sum”; 7. The title, “ Regnavit a ligno | Ausonius beginning “‘ Fortunam reverenter habe,” 





Deus”; 8. The crown of thorns, “In serumna mea 
dum configitur spina” (Psalm xxxi. 4, Vulg.); 
9, The tunic, “Super vestem meam miserunt 
sortem ”; 10. The sponge, “ Potaverunt me aceto.” 
Clement X. put up an inscription to commemorate 
the work of Clement IX., as he was too modest to 
pat one up himself. 
This one is on a tablet to Dante at Ravenna :— 
“S.V.F. 
Jura monarchiz superos Phlegetonta lacusque 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt fata quousque 
Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Actorem que suum petiit felicior astris 
Hic claudor Dantes patriis extorris ab oris 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris,” 
The “S.V.F.” is stated by a correspondent 
(A. N., native of Ravenna) to be generally taken 
to stand for sibi vivo fecit, though some read it 
differently. 
And this is on Raffaelle’s house at Urbino :— 
“* Nunquam moriturus 
Exiguis hisce in sedibus 
Eximius ille pictor 
Raphae 
natus est 
Oct. id. Aprilis an, 
MCDXXCIII, 
Venerare igitur hospes 
Nomen et genium loci 





Ne mirere 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus 
Et sepé in paucis claudere magna solet.” 

At the village of Créne, about twenty miles 
from Paris, the following inscription is to be read 
in gilt letters on a black marble tablet en the 
house where Boileau was born:— 

“Tei naquit Boileau, le maitre en l'art d’écrire; 
Il arma la raigon des traits de la satire, 
Et, donnant le principe et l’exemple 4 la fois, 
Du goiit il établit, et pratiqua les lois,” 

Regnard the traveller is said to have carved 
these lines on a rock in the North Sea, at the | 
¢xtreme point reached by his expedition :— 

“Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 

Hausimus, Europamque oculis lustravimus omnem ; 
Casibus et variis acti terrique, marique, 
Sistimus hic tandem nobis ubi defuit orbis.” 

Ronsard, having been refused admission to the 
Tuileries gardens by Philibert Delorme during the | 
time that he held the post of gouverneur of the | 
tame (out of revenge for a satire of the poet on his 
work at Meudon), vented his vexation by writing 
on the gate-post the words 

* Fort Reyerent Habe.” 


&c., an allusion the impertinence of which was, 
however, worse than the first. 

The Connétable de Montmorency during the 
time he was in disgrace with Francis I. had in- 
scribed on his chiteau at Ecouen, built for him by 
Jean Bullant, this line from Horace:— 

“ quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.” 

At the Chateau de Savoigny, in the Céte d’Or, 
where Bussy-Rabutin spent his seventeen years 
of exile from the court, is a hall called “ La Salle 
des Devises,” on the walls of which he placed a 
number of epigrammatic inscriptions. Six of 
these were pointed against the heartlessness of 
Madame de Monglat. No. 1 shows a crescent moon 
embodying her profile, with the motto “Hw 
ut illa”; 2, a figure of Fortune, also with her 
portrait, and the motto “Leves ambo ambo in- 
grate ”; 3, a rainbow, with the motto “‘ Minus iris 
quam mea”; 4, a balance with her face in the 
ascending scale, and the motto “ Levior aura”; 5, 
a swallow, likewise drawn as her portrait, with 
“Fugit hiemes”; 6, a siren, her portrait again, 
and “ Allicit ut perdat.” The Tour Dorée of the 
same chateau is decorated with mythological sub- 
jects and epigrams alluding to his spiteful mistress, 
é.g., under Pygmalion he wrote,— 

“ Tout le monde en amour est tous les jours dupé, 

Les femmes nous en font accroire | 
Si vous voulez aimer et n’étre point trompé, 
Aimez une femme d'ivoire.” 
The ceiling is painted all over with groups of 
amorini and ribbons bearing inscriptions in both 
Latin and French, e.g. :— 
* Et Pheebo fueris ei pulchrior, omine fausto 
Ni genitus, Veneris captabis premia nunquam, 
Fussiez-vous beau comme I’astre du jour, 
Assurez-vous (si l’etoile vous manque), 
Que vous serez malheureux en amour.” 

My friend Madame Parkes-Belloc has described 
in La Belle France a notable instance of a house 
covered with inscriptions at Bourges :— 

“‘ Jacques Coour was great in the way of mottoes; be- 





| sides his chief one, which he sculptured on a balcony 


overlooking the street,— 
‘A vaillants coours riens impossible ’ 

[she tells me that, so far as her memory serves, this 
* riens ” is actually so), he had two others characteristic 
of the man he must have been :— 

3. *A close bouche, il n’entre mouche ’; 
‘ Entendre, taire, 

Dire et faire, 
Est ma joie’; 

and she speaks of Madame Coeur and her maidens 
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going about their household duties with their own 
portraits, armorial bearings, and mottoes meeting 
them at every “door-post and every window sill.” 

In a fine old house at Tours (which I think 
proved to be the house of the public executioner), 
in the Rue des Trois Pucelles, with a brick tower 
seventy feet high, the windows, ornamented with 
rope mouldings, are inscribed :— 

“ Assez aurons et peu vivrons.” 

At Sens sur Yonne, in a street turning out of the 
Grande Rue, she found a house with the date 1547, 
ornamented with delicately chiselled devices all 
round the doors and windows. The owner had 
“sprinkled it everywhere” with his device, three 
hearts and a hammer, and with Greek and Latin 
inscriptions to the effect that his house was the 
house of his friends; also one running thus :— 

“Unus Deus et pluris amici.” 

Another contributor mentions in the Rue 
Dauphine at Sens an old house covered with 
sculptured figures representing the lineage of the 
Blessed Virgin from Abraham downwards, but 
the inscription is only the verse from the Bible 
about the Root of Jesse. 

On a stone found amid the ruins of the old 
Chateau of Vergy, situated on a height between 
Dijon and Nuits, a fortress accessible by a steep 
path on one side only, “ J’ai voulu, vaux, et vaul- 
drey” (sic), the motto of the Seigneur of Vergy, 
who was suzerain of three villages named Vaudrey 
in the neighbourhood. 

A friend at Biarritz mentions one in the hall of 
a villa there, to the effect that “This is my sea- 
side home, but I seek one above ‘where there 
shall be no more sea,’” R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


A Booxworm Ative.—On a recent visit to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon, I 
found that the intelligent librarian, Mr. Richard 
Savage, had not only found one of these library 
pests, but that he had managed to keep it alive 
(out of mischief, of course), and at my request he 
has sent me the following particulars, which may 
be interesting to entomologists and librarians. He 
says :— 

“TI found the little fellow on Dec. 27, 1884, in our 
library, in a copy of the Theatrum Poetarum of Edward 
Phillips, 1675. He had made his way only about half 
an inch up the back of the book. I placed him in a 
small pill-box, and gave him a few bits of the back of 
an old book for food, On looking every day, I always 
found him at the top of the box, so I concluded he 
wanted air, and I then pricked some holes through the 
top with a pin. He has since remained at the bottom 
of the box, feeding and growing till he has enlarged 
from about one-eighth of an inch to full three-sixteenths, 
and thicker in proportion. I have examined him care- 
fully in the sunlight with an ordinary lens, He seemed 
disturbed by the light or heat, so 1 turned him on his 
back, and found that he had six legs at the fore part of 
his body, the hinder two being at about half his length ; 





and these, no doubt, are of great use in his boring, He 
has a tiny dark-tipped nose, which seems very hard, and 
a bead of a very light amber colour. His body is of g 
transparent ‘ white-wax-like colour,’ and has hair upon 
it, for I noticed portions of the refuse of his mastications 
adhering to him, a little distance from his skin. This jg 
the third I have found here; the first in August last 
which I foolishly destroyed. The second was found on 
Dec. 26, and lost; but the present specimen is alive, and 
apparently in good health, this day (April 18). I shal] 
be glad to show him to any one interested, or to give 
him to the Entomological Society, if he is sufficiently 
interesting to be examined.” 

Another Stratfordian, Mr. John Marshall, of 
the “Old Curiosity Shop,” Stratford, has at my 
request given me the results of his experience — 

“ The bookworm is a small light-coloured grub, fre. 
quently found in old books which have been allowed to 
remain on the shelves undisturbed for a long time, and 
often allowed to get into a damp state. In all cases my 
experience leads me to believe that the bookworm origi. 
nates in the decayed bookshelves themselves. They seem 
to work continuously for their food, revolving round and 
round as they make their way, and their snout seems to 
be as hard as steel. They seem to be sometimes ina fly 
state and to deposit eggs too small to be seen by the naked 

ye.” 


As very little seems to be known about these 
destructive little creatures (according to Mr, 
Blades in his Lnemies of Books), these notes may 
be interesting, and lead to further inquiry and 


results, Ester. 
[See 6% §. x. 386, 473, ] 


JANE Avsten’s “ Letrers.”—Lord Brabourne, 
in his edition of these, says (vol. ii. pp. 79, 80) that 
he “cannot pretend to interpret” certain “gib- 
berish ” that occurs in two of Miss Austen’s letters 
to her sister Cassandra. I am fortunately able to 
act the part of Daniel on this occasion, if on no 
other. The gibberish in question occurs first on 
p. 92 of vol. ii., and it is this: “ Poike de Pap 
pirs praice pof Prapela.” These mysterious words 
signify nothing else than Strike the harp in praix 
of Bragela, which is the opening line of a glee 
that was popular in the first half of this century. 
The words are founded on Ossian ; the music, if! 
remember rightly, is Bishop’s. In the same sen- 
tence of the same letter several other glees 
contemporary with Bragela are mentioned. It 
will be noticed that the letter p is the key to the 
transmutation given above. Applying this dis- 
covery to the other gibberish, on p. 99, it becomes 
obvious that “ Pery pell, or pare pey, or po”= 
very well, or were they, or no; and that “ Pi, pope, 
pey, pike, pit "=I hope they like it. Perhaps 
Jane Austen is quoting some familiar speeches of 
that “itty Dordy ” of whom she was so fond ; and 
the mature and sagacious peer has been confounded 
by the babe and suckling. 

Two or three other slight notes on vol. ii. occu? 
to me, and may be added here. At p. 101 Jane 
Austen uses chicken as a plural ; and this agrees 
with the usage of Surrey peasants nowadays 
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At p. 26 she speaks of a game called Dilbocatch, 
played by her nephews from Winchester. Whatis 
thisgime ? We know that Bilbo= Bilboa=a Bilboa 
sword blade; and also that bilbo=elbow : “de 
hand, de arm, de bilbo,” says Queen Kate. <At 
. 107 Jane Austen says she “cannot endure the 
idea” of Mrs. Knight “ giving away her own wheel,” 
avd that she, Jane, “could never use it with com- 
fort”; “ would spin nothing with it but a rope,’ &c. 
I think Lord Brabourne might have given us a note 
on these words, for they evidently mean (1) that 
Mrs. Knight, who was an elderly lady of fortune 
about the year 1800, had a spinning wheel and could 
spin ; and (2) that Jane Austen, who was five-and- 
twenty in 1800, could spin, and probably had a 
spinning wheel of her own before Mrs. Knight 
offered to give her hers. A. J. M, 


Kine Cuartes’s “ Erxon.”— A manuscript 
copy of the Fikon was sold in Mr. Collier’s sale, 
and bought for the British Museum, It was lot 
214, and was described as “‘an old diary, sie. 
xvii.” Mr. Thompson, who has carefully examined 
it, says, “A collation of the text with the first 
edition of the Hikon, which appeared in 1648-9, 
leads me to believe that it is a copy from that 
edition, probably made by some Royalist admirer 
who did not anticipate the rapid succession of 
editions of the king’s book.” Mr. Thompson goes 
on to suggest that this possibly may have been 
the original MS. of the king. This is a matter of 
considerable interest, as no real original MS. of 
the Fikon is known to exist. Readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will therefore be glad to have a careful and minute 
sccount of this MS., and also to know precisely 
the particular issue with which it closely corre- 
tponds, thus described as “ the first edition.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Spinninc Wnheets 1n New Evctanp.”— 
Perhaps one may be allowed to draw attention toa 
very interesting article thus entitled in the Satur- 
day Review for Feb. 21,1885. From which article 
it appears, first, that old spinning wheels are 
common in the farmhouses of New Hampshire ; 
secondly, that they are religiously preserved there, 
and that the owners, wiser and happier herein than 
ourown people, refuse to part with them ; and 
thirdly, and chiefly, that the young women of 
New Hampshire can and do use their spinning 
wheels, and spin their own wedding linen there- 
with. Is not this a good hearing? For in the 
United Kingdom I know of no place, except the 
Isle of Man, where the spinning wheel is ever used 
nowadays, A. J. M. 


“ As IN PRESENTI”: THACKERAY.—“ An author 
called Lilly's Grammar finely observes that ‘ As in 
presenti perfectum format ’; that is, ‘Ready money 

es a perfect man’” (Goldsmith, Essay ii., 


Globe ed., 289). Many years ago I was dining in 





the coffee-room of the “ Pavilion” at Folkestone. 
Enter from the saloon dedicated to the table 
d’hote, where he had been sitting next to the sub- 
ject of his joke (for a short time M.P. for » 
no less a person than W. M. Thackeray. He 
stopped for a moment at my table, and said across 
it, with ultra-solemnity, “ As[s] in presenti Per- 
fectum format,” and passed on to his cigar. 

There was at that time another frequenter of 
the “ Pavilion” who used, apparently for the sake 
of much lively disputation, daily to monopolize 
the society of the ex-M.P., of whom some one else 
not unhappily remarked :— 

* Quanta est gula que sibi totum 
Ponit aprum.” 
It is needless to add that all three have long since 
“joined the majority.” 
Harry Leroy Temper. 





Dr. Jonnson on Dysentery.—All anticipa- 
tions of future knowledge, and suggestions which 
those who come after find to be correct, have a 
peculiar kind of interest and are worth noting, 
even though the scientific basis on which they are 
founded may be questionable. There is an obser- 
vation of Samuel Johnson’s on the subject of 
dysentery which fairly illustrates this. In a letter 
to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 12, 1781, he says :— 

“Tf Mr. —— will drink a great deal of water, the 
acrimony that corrodes his bowels will be diluted, if the 
cause be only acrimony ; but I suspect dysenteries to be 
produced by animalcula, which I know not how to kill,” 

Johnson used the word “ animalcule,” a modern 
writer would say “ microbes ”; but the same thing 
is meant. And now, a century after the time 
when Jobnson wrote, authorities do not suspect, 
but assert, that animalcule are the cause, and are 
seeking “ how to kill them.” Epwarp Sotty. 


Erymonrocy or “ Arcturvs.”—Whilst recog- 
nizing with you (see p. 99 of the current volume 
of “N. & Q.”) the great value and utility of the 
Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, I should 
like to point out the erroneous impression which is 
likely to be produced by the explanation given in 
that work of the word Arcturus, said therein to 
mean “an ark, a bier (?).” Now, there is no 
doubt that the word itself is simply a Latin form 
of the Greek dpxtotpos, which is compounded of 
apktos and ovpos, aud means bear-keeper or bear- 
watcher (i.¢., of the bear supposed to be repre- 
sented by the constellation Ursa Major). The 
idea has, indeed, been suggested that it is derived 
from dpxtds and ovpa, a tail, from the circum- 
stance that the two stars in the end of the tail of 
the Great Bear (¢ 1 Urs Majoris) point towards 
it. But the termination shows that the former, 
and not the latter, is the true origin of the word ; 
besides which we have the synonym apxtopiAag 
used for it. 

The meaning given for Arcturus in the “ Dic- 
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tionary of Scripture Proper Names” in the Oxford 
Helps is that of the Hebrew word so translated in 
Job ix. 9, not that of the word itself. The former is 
wy, from the unused root WY), a litter or bier. Both 
in this place and in Job xxxviii. 32 it is generally 
supposed to mean the constellation Ursa Major, the 
word translated “sons” in the latter place meaning 
the mourners, represented by the stars in the tail of 
the Great Bear. In the Septuagint, however, this 
word is rendered zAccada, as if the Pleiades were 
inténded. The A.V. follows the Vulgate in taking 
it as Arcturus, and calls thé last group mentioned 
in the passage the Pleiades, for which the Vulgate 
has the more diffused cluster of stars known as the 
Hyades. The original of this is 7'°3, a heap or 
cluster; and it would almost seem as if the 
Septuagint translators had got the words in the 
reverse order. However, my principal purpose is 
to point out that an explanation of the word erro- 
neously rendered “ Arcturus” in our version should 
not have been given as an explanation of the word 
Arcturus itself, W. T. Lyn. 
Blackheath. 


Boswett Misquorep.—In the recently pub- 
lished Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor (vol. ii. 
p. 216) a dinner at Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
mentioned, and Dr. Johnson is described as dis- 
approving of merriment among clergyman, “I had 
not found any such fault with the dinner as Dr. 
Johnson did, when he stalked off with Boswell 
from a dinner at one of the colleges, growling, 
‘This merriment among parsons is mighty offen- 
sive.” The whole story is wrongly told. John- 
son was with Beauclerck, not with Boswell, in 
company (not at a college) with some clergymen, 
who talked indecently; and he, very justly, said 
to his companion, “ This merriment of parsons 
is mighty offensive.” Johnson was too convivial 
himself to begrudge the conviviality of others ; 
but he had a high standard of what was becoming 
in clergymen, and had that dislike to obscene talk 
that goes with a manly character. JAYDEE, 


Tae “ PoxiticaL ReaistEer,” 1767.—This very 
remarkable political magazine was commenced by 
John Almon in May, 1767, and, according to 
Lowndes, “ only eleven numbers were published.” 
In the new Dictionary of National Biography, 
p. 341, under the heading “ Almon,” it is stated 
that the Political Register started in May, 1767, 
“ was discontinued after the second volume, having 
given offence to high authorities.” No doubt it 
did give high offence, and it is wonderful that 
means were not found to stop it, or at least render 
it less virulently abusive, but it is certainly not 
true that it was thus discontinued. After the 
issue of the first two volumes, which contained 
fifteen numbers, the name of John Almon was 
removed from the title-page, and that of “H, 





Beevor in little Britain” substituted in its place, 
My copy is in ten volumes, and contains in ql 
sixty-four numbers, the last bearing date June, 
1772, and ending with p. 392, at the foot of which 
appears “‘ An account of the debate in our next, 
I should be glad to know if any more was eve 
published. Some of the engravings, as caricatures, 
are capital. The frontispiece of the tenth volume 
shows Admiral Rodney contemplating Carthagena, 
with his hands tied behind him, and underneath 
these lines :— 
* T with thirteen sail attended 

Can this Spanish town affright, 

Nothing bas its wealth defended 

But my orders—not to fight.” 

Epwarp Sotty, 


Miss Anna Szewarp AnD Soutuey.—Last year 
I picked up at a bookstall a copy of Madu 
(2 vols., 1807), bearing the following inscription, 
which on verification I find to be in the hand. 
writing of Miss Seward :— 

“7th August, 1807. The gift of Anna Seward to her 
long esteemed friend, Mr. William Feary. Ona com. 
parison of beauties and defects, Madoc stands in point 
of excellence abreast with Paradise Lost, tho’ not in 
any respect resembling it. That equality will in futur 
times be universally acknowledged, tho’ perhaps this Epic 
Poem, like the Song of Eden, must wait near a century 
ere Britain proclaims it one of her brightest poetic 
glories. The day of that proclamation will come,” 

This glowing prophecy, which has yet twenty. 
two years left to fulfil itself, is repeated in fifty 
equally glowing heroics, “ Verses written in the 
blank Jeaves of Southey’s Madoc, by the late 
Anna Seward,” printed in the Poetical Register, 
vol, vii. (1812) p. 235. J. D.C, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


A Pouiceman’s Beat.—When was this term 
first used ; and is its spelling founded on a false idea 
of its etymology? Inthe Encyclopedic Dictionary 
we are told that it means “ that which is beaten, 
trodden over, or perambulated”; and for an early 
example of its use are referred to the article 
“Police” in the Penny Cyclopedia (vol. xviii, 
published in 1840), where we read, after an account 
of the police arrangements in 1829, ‘‘ Every part 
of the metropolis is divided into ‘beats,’ and is 
watched day and night.” The idea of the writer 
evidently was that a policeman’s beat means that 
district or extent of ground which is beaten with 
his foot whilst making his rounds. But as it is 
impossible to feel sure that this idea of the source 
of the word is correct, I should like to ask whether 
its use in print can be traced any earlier than t 
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the passage in the Penny Cyclopedia quoted above, 
jn which, it will be noticed, the word is put within 
jnverted commas. In Prof. Earle’s Philology of 
the English Tongue, third edition, p. 297, occurs 
the passage, “‘These we may regard as simple 
words ; that is to say, words in which we cannot 
see more than one element unless we mount 
higher than the biet of the present treatise.” 
Being puzzled by the word “ biet,” and failing to 
find it in any dictionary, I wrote to Prof. Earle 
to ask him to favour me with its source. In a 
very kind and obliging reply he informs me that 
the word is an importation of his own from the 
German gebiet = region, province. “I have 
imagined,” he adds, “that this is the sense of a 
policeman’s ‘ beat.’” The more I think of it the 
more I am inclined to think that this is the true 
origin as well as sense of that word, which, if so, 
ought from the first to have been spelt “ biet.” 
My query is as to the earliest known example of 
the use of beat as applied to a policeman’s round 
of duty or perambulation. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath, 


Bayso.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” send me, 
from a book of negro melodies or other source, a 
quotation for banjo before 1852? The melody, 
“Susannah, don’t you cry!” containing the line 
“Tam going to Alabama, with my banjo on my knee,” 
was popular as street music, I think, shortly after 
the appearance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Was that 
written in England? Genuine American negro 
melodies, I think, had originally banjo’, with accent 
on the last syllable, for the earlier banjd're, bandd’re, 
as in the following from Bartlett :— 

“ Dey dance all night to de ole banjo, 

Wid a corn-stalk fiddle and a shoe-string bow.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Mill Hill, N.W. 


Barcetona.—What was this article of apparel, 
common in the early part of the century? Peter 
Pindar (Works, 1812), iv. 187, has :— 

“ Now in this handkerchief, so starch and white, 

Was pinn’d a Barcelona, black and tight.” 
Brother Jonathan (1825), iii, 236, has “loose large 
trousers ; a black barcelona; a checked shirt—a 
drab coat, and a drab hat.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 


_ “Tar Beccar’s Gartanp.”—David Garrick, 
mn one of his letters, mentions having read The 
Beggar's Garland. Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me as to what this was ? E. 8. 


_ Ovo Rivge-Tire.—During building excavations 
in 1883-4 on the site of the old Franciscan convent 
at Waterford I discovered a broken and rather 
ornamental ridge-tile. The sides of this are five- 
eighths of an inch thick, the greater part of the 
thickness being of dark blue clay, the inside 








surface red, and the outside covered with a 
glaze which in the best preserved parts is of 
a decided olive colour, but where the surface 
is much weathered of a purer green. The 
red also appears in a few patches outside. On 
the ridge are two stumps of ornamental cresting, 
about 2} in. from centre to centre. Under each is 
a vertical scratch down the face of the tile, and 
between these a thick raised spine, like a fish-bone, 
the short offshoots being raised up between diagonal 
holes or “stabs” in the clay. Ina rough hori- 
zontal line under the cresting are several pear- 
shaped stab-holes going nearly through the cresting, 
but disposed so as to turn the wet. The face of the 
tile between the central spine and the vertical 
scratches is diversified by holes pierced not quite 
through at intervals. The cresting of the ridge 
has obviously been broken off for a long time, but 
the broken edges at the bottom and ends of the tile 
are quite fresh, and were probably broken by the 
men digging before I came on the scene. Possibly 
some pieces were taken away in the rubbish, as 
the remaining piece attracted my attention by the 
fresh broken edge appearing in the side of the 
trench. The length of this tile at present is about 
8 in. along the ridge, and the greatest depth about 
5 in. from the foot of the broken cresting. The 
whole thing is a very irregular piece of handiwork, 
but not devoid of beauty. I should be greatly 
obliged by any of your readers informing me as 
to whether medieval ridge-tiles are common, or 
whether there are any known examples, or giving 
me any notion as to the age of this one, I may say 
that the Franciscan friary at Waterford was founded 
in 1290, and that the domestic buildings have been 
destroyed time out of mind and the land used for 
building. From traces of foundations, &c., com- 
pared with the plans of other Irish friaries, I think 
the spot must have been about the entrance to the 
north-west angle of the cloisters. This find was 
about the same level as a bit of a fourteenth cen- 
tury tile pavement which had been taken up when 
I came on the spot. V. Mackrsy. 

Waterford. 

P.S. The ruins of the friary church still remain. 
Part of this church was used by the Huguenots in 
the last century, and is still called “the French 
ehurch.” 


A German “Dictionary or Prrask AND 
Fasie.”—Will some reader inform me whether 
there exists any work similar to Dr. Brewer's 
useful Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, explaining 
the almost innumerable phrases and proverbial 
expressions of the German language? THorp. 


Scorrisn Oatus.—Prefixed to my copy of 
Lawes and Actes of Parliament maid by K. 
James I. of Scotland, by Sir John Skene, Edin., 
1599, fol., are “The Oath of a Priue Counsellor” 
and “The Oath of Allegiance of the Subjects of 
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the Kingdome of Scotland,” the former in MS. 
The words at the end of the Privy Counsellor’s 
oath are “So helpe me God and by the holie con- 
tents of this booke.” The words in italics are | 
erased. In the oath of allegiance, after “and 
in all causes,” is inserted, “as is expressed in 
our National Covenant.” The ending of this 
oath, “ by this my Oath, my hand upon the holy 
Euangell, So helpe me God,” is altered to “as 
I sall answer to God.” Were the oaths so altered ; 
and, if so, at what date ? 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


“Ecspie Grey.”—Will you kindly tell me 
where a poem called Elspie Grey or Elspie Gray 
can be met with ? Tuomas WaRDLE. 


Tue Freer River.—I have seen an elaborate 
prospectus of a work on the Fleet river ; it is in 
manuscript only; the title-page runs as follows :— 

“ Preparing for publication in one volume quarto, Views 
on the River Fleet, from drawings by Anthony Crosby, 
with historical notices from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, June, 1832......The work will consist of twenty 
engravings representing general and particular views of 
the River Fleet in its ancient and present state. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the author and by Mr. 
Richardson, 245, High Holborn,” 

May I ask if this book ever saw the light? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Heravpic.—I find in Burke’s General Armory, 
Hone (the Spa, co. Gloucester) arms: Per pale, 
indented az. and or two lions rampant, combattant, 
holding a crescent all counterchanged. Crest : 
An arm embowed in armour, holding a scimitar 
ppr. Can any of your readers inform me as to 
locality of the Spa, co. Gloucester? or I should be 
glad to know if any one has met with the above 
arms in that county. Natu, J. Hone, 

17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 

[Does not the Spa refer to Cheltenham ?] 


Kintyre.—In 6" §,. ix. 127 T. S. names his- 
torical sketch of Kintyre just written by the Pre- 
sident of the Kintyre Club. I should be very 
grateful to learn where this is to be seen and who 
is the author. M, Gitcurist, 

Burnham, Bucks, 


Lapiss’ Mepicat Decrees.—To what person 
was the first certificate granted by any college 
issuing medical diplomas to women? Mepico. 


Ropert Drury's “Journay.”—This work (of 
which the first edition was published in 1729) is 
sometimes attributed to Daniel Defoe. Is there 
any ground for so doing, apart from its general 
resemblance to Robinson Crusve as a professedly 
authentic account of shipwreck on a desert island 
(Madagascar)? Has it been recently reprinted ? 





ee 


AvutHor Wastep.—Can any one give me the 
name of the author of the following poem ?—“ The 
Lady and the Saints. In Three Cantos. With 
ten Vignettes designed by R. Cruikshank, 
London: Edward Bull, 19, Holles St. 1839.” 

B, R. 

Newport, R.I., U.S.A. 


Isack or Forv.—In the Gent. Mag., July, 
1791, p. 609, there is mention made of the family 
of Isack, of Ford (Dallwood, co. Dorset). I should 
be glad of any information respecting that family; 
also description of the house and the names of its 
later possessors, J. Sr. N, 


Saakspeare’s Sworp. — In Staunton and 
Knight’s Life of Shakespeare mention is made of 
his having left a sword in his will to a Thomas 
Combe. Can any one tell me if this sword is still 
in existence, and in whose possession it now is; 
also, if any descendants of the said Thomas 
Combe are now living ? A. H. Coomse. 


Date or Peerace Wantep. — I possess a 
peerage and baronetage, in two volumes octavo, 
printed by Whittingham, Chancery Lane, whicb, 
unfortunately, wants title-pages and introductions 
to both volumes. Can any of your readers help 
me with the date of this work, and, what would be 
better still, tell me where I may see a copy of the 
same, in order to get a facsimile of the titles! 
It may be of use to say that the descent of 
William IV. prefaces the work. 

J. Cooper Mortey. 

1, Devonshire Street, W. 


Tue Groryne.—In Minsheu, ed. 1623, I find 
the following : “ Corzitia, f. a haven towne within 
Galizia in Spaine, called the Groyne.” Minsbeu, 
s.v. “ Fardl,” mentions the tower “ Fardl, about 
halfe a mile from the Groine in Galizia.” Is the 
expression “the Groyne” simply a sailor's pronun- 
ciation of Coruiia, or is it the English word groin! 
If the latter, in which of the many senses of groin 
is the name “ the Groyne” used ? 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford, 


Persian Porters 1n Ruoprs.—I find ins 
French writer a statement that “dans un combat 
les Chevaliers de Rhodes se soient empart 
@ouvriers persans, qui ont acclimaté leur industrie 
[pottery] dans Vile.” No reference or authority 8 
supplied. Is such accessible or known to yout 
readers ? Henry WALLIS. 

Woodbury, Biggin Hill, Norwood, 8.E. 


Jouxson’s Watcn.—I should be very much 
obliged if any of your readers could give me adj 
information relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson! 
watch. Ocravius Morecay. 

The Friars, Newport, Mon, 
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“Hicu Lire BeLow Srarrs.”—Chambers’s now 
well-known article entitled “ Who wrote Shak- 
speare ?” (Ed. Journal, August 7, 1852) begins in 
these words : “ Thus asks Mrs. Kitty in High Life 
below Stairs, to which his grace my Lord Duke 
gravely replies : ‘Ben Jonson.’ ‘O no, quoth my 
Lady Bab : ‘Shakspeare was written by one Mr. 
Finis, for I saw his name at the end of the book !’” 
Iobserve that Mr. E. A. Dawson, in a pamphlet 
entitled The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, quotes 
what is substantially the same passage from Town- 
ley’s farce ; but the Duke having said “ Shikspur ! 
Who wrote it?” Sir Harry says, ‘‘ Who wrote it ? 
Why, Ben Jonson.” Duke: “Oh, I remember ; it 
was Kolly Kibber.” Now, possessing an old but 
undated edition of the farce, I have turned to the 
relative passages, and I read as follows :— 

“ Kitty. What is your ladyship so fond of ? 

Lady B. Shikspur, Did you never read Shikspur ? 

Kitty. Shikspur ? Shikspurt—who wrote it? No, I 
never read Shekspur. 

Lady B. Then you have an immense pleasure to come. 

Kitty, Well, then, I'll read it over some afternoon or 
other.” 

Ishould like to know whether these versions 
belong to different revisions of High Life below 
Stairs. C. M, I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Joan or Arc.—I have recently heard the fol- 
lowing proofs advanced in favour of a statement that 
Joan of Arc was not burnt as a witch—in fact, was 
not burnt at all :— 

1, The records of the city of Mentz show that 
Joan was residing there five years after the scene 
in the market-place of Rouen is alleged to have 
taken place. They also contain a list of wedding 
presents received by the Maid on her marriage 
with the Chevalier d’Armoise—a somewhat extra- 
ordinary item to find place amongst city records, is 
it not ? 

2. Her marriage certificate has been discovered. 

3. A public reception was give to Joan and 
her husband in 1439—dated of her supposed death 
being 1431—by the city of Orleans. The expenses 
incurred therein are shown by the accounts of the 
Treasurer of Orleans. 

Is there any truth in all this? Cun it be that 
Joan’s martyrdom is, after all, only one of the 
“vulgar errrors,” amongst which we are now told to 
class the notion that Bunyan wrote his great work 
in prison (6 S, x. 382) ? E. R. W. 

Bradford, Yorks. 

Tag Countizs or YorkKsnire.—The reference 
6" S. xi. 337 to Massamshire provokes inquiry as 
to the names of the other York shires, such as 
Hallam, Craven, Claro, &c. Can a complete list 
be quoted in “N. & Q.,” to save the time of the 
casual reader in seeking one in topographical 
works? Atlases are singularly deficient in dealing 
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Carippean.—Several English words, such as 
Cannibal, are derived, through Spanish, from the 
old Caribbean. What is the best work in Spanish 
on the subject of Caribbean words, or of West 
Indian words generally? Watrer W. SKear. 


AvTHors OF ()uoTATIONS WANTED.— 

“The gardener said, ‘Who has plucked this flower?’ 
They answered, ‘The Master had need of it’; and the 
gardener held his peace.” Gro. E, Eanysnaw, 

“ Life’s raco well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won— 
Then comes rest.” H, J. M. 


* Cupid hath not in all his quiver’s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.” 
Byron, in Don Juan, canto xv. stanza 13, has a sort of 
parody of this :— 
“The devil hath not in all his quiver's choice 
An arrow,” &c. 
But what has the devil to do with a quiver ? 

A writer in 1793 says :—‘‘ There are scarcely any two 
situations in life so widely different as that of a private 
clergyman and the newly created bishop, who the moment 
his name has made its appearance in the Gazel/e assumes 
a dominion over those who yesterday were upon an equal 
footing with him, in a manner far beyond what many 
temporal peers exercise over their former comrades who 
still remain plebeian, It is no unueual simile to compare 
a new-made bishop to a fungus, which sprouts in but a 
few hours into such bloated magnitude.” B, C. QO. 

“ How few think of the thinking few ; 


How many never think, who think they do.” 
ALEKTOR, 





Replies. 


SHAKSPEARE AND GREENE'S “ DIARY.’ 
(6% 8. ix. 463.) 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Richard 
Grant White should have died just at the time 
when I was about to do him an act of justice, 
too long delayed. The delay was incurred in con- 
sequence of my having to complete my long pro- 
mised edition of Greene’s Diary ; and I had almost 
brought it to a conclusion when I received the 
intelligence of my old friend’s death. It naturally 
occurs to me to combine duty with pleasure, and 
while I give a sketch of the topics of Greene’s 
memoranda to correct an error I fell into in the 
note referred to above, which made Mr. Grant 
White’s accusation against Shakespeare look more 
gratuitous than it really was. During the last 
three years of Shakespeare’s life, when he was once 
more a resident in Stratford, that little town and 
its neighbouring hamlets presented scenes of ruin 
and riot, alluded to by the writer of the Diary, 
who was the Town Clerk and solicitortothe Corpora- 
tion. Fifty-four dwelling-houses, with unnumbered 
outhouses and farm-buildings, had been entirely 
destroyed by fire, and the inhabitants were suffer- 





With districts or subdivisions. R. B. 


ing the greatest privations, when a new trouble 
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overtook them. Stratford College had long ago 
been seized, and its revenues confiscated, by the 
Crown, and the old building was at this time inha- 
bited by the principal squire of the place. This was 
William Combe, the elder nephew of John Combe, 
whose remains lie in the chancel of Stratford Church 
and upon whom was written the epitaph attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

At this distance of time it is impossible to 
determine who was the prime mover in the new 
encroachment ; but seeing that the Crown had by 
this time become the owner of Stratford manor, 
and that Lord Ellesmere, as Chancellor, was ex 
officio lord of the manor, and on all accounts a 
more influential personage than any resident in 
Stratford, I strongly suspect that the plot originated 
in high quarters. Be that as it may, the only 
persons who appear at the front are William Combe 
and Arthur Mannering, the former of whom was 
the chief landowner of Welcombe, while the latter, 
who himself owned some land at Welcombe, was 
Lord Ellesmere’s steward. Doubtless Combe ex- 
pected to get a large share of the plunder, probably 
the fee of the Welcombe fields, if not more ; while 
Mannering, who worked for the Lord Chancellor, 
counted upon securing the rest of the enclosures 
for the lord of the manor, with something sub- 
stantial for himself. This, I think, may be gathered 
from the report of the interview which a deputa- 
tion from the Corporation had with Combe on 
Dec. 9, 1614. We have two versions of this, one 
in the Diary and the other in the Council-Book B, 
which substantially agree. According to the latter, 
Combe said, “that indeed he was to have some 
profytt by the inclosure, but yt was not to be to 
his owne use, and therefore he could not doe any- 
thinge therein ; and that yt was to be inclosed by 
Mr. Mannerynge and to his use.” 

The land which formed the subject of the enclo- 
sure scheme was partly greensward and meadow ; 
but by far the better part consisted of open fields, 
that is to say, narrow strips of land under tillage. 
These were originally held in virgates, each owner 
holding one yard-land, which in this parish was 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight acres. These open 
fields, which were from half an acre to an acre each, 
usually lay side by side, with no other division 
than a balk of turf and a headland crossing them 
top and bottom. The remarkable feature in this 
holding was, that contiguous strips were rarely 
held by one andthe same owner. I have no doubt 
that this pratice arose out of the varying quality 
of the soil, and was intended to equalize the value 
of the different holdings—an advantage which 
might be dearly purchased where the farmers had 
to take their implements from field to field lying 
very far apart. It is quite intelligible how William 
Combe, as an economist, should wish to abolish so 
inconvenient a mode of husbandry, and as a land- 
owner to do it with the greatest profit to himself. In 





the first instance he endeavoured to enclose certain 
lands by stealth, employing, among others, his ser- 
vant Stephen Sly, from whose family it is supposed 
Shakespeare obtained the name of the tinker in The 
Taming of the Shrew. In this he was unsuccessful; 
for the people took alarm, and restored the ditches 
which Combe’s men had thrown down, and levelled 
the fences. This led to a formidable riot (to which 
we have several racy allusions in the Diary), and 
to the issue of summonses for assault and battery; 
and doubtless many a poor man, for defending 
his rights with too much energy, was doomed to 
the gaol or the whipping-post. These frequent 
breaches of the peace brought so much scandal upon 
William Combe and his brother that the former 
changed his tactics, and at length solicited the 
help of the Corporation. It is to their honour that 
throughout this prolonged contest they remained 
true to their people, and by their instructions the 
Town Clerk strained every nerve to defeat the 
machinations of Combe and Mannering, and ulti- 
mately put a final stop to the enclosures. 

In the course of the Diary Shakspeare’s name 
appears six times; and both from the context and 
from his being in one place called “ W. Shak- 
speare,” there is no doubt that the dramatist was 
the person intended. His connexion with the 
common fields was twofold ; he was one of the 
ancient freeholders of Old Stratford and Welcombe, 
being possessed of no less than four yard-land, or 
106 acres, and he was joint owner with Thomas 
Greene of the tithes of Uld Stratford, Welcombe, 
and Bishopton. His interest in the freeholds could 
hardly have been prejudicially affected by the 
proposed enclosures, but his moiety of the tithes 
would have been greatly depreciated. Thomas 
Greene, foreseeing this, obtained from four of the 
promoters of the enclosures an indemnity for 
Shakespeare and himself against prospective loss on 
this account ; and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps inferred 
from this that Shakespeare was favourable to the 
enclosures. But, to say the least, the point is open 
to question, and I have arrived at the opposite 
opinion. It seems impossible to discover how 
Shakespeare employed himself during the few 
years of his retirement at Stratford. Of course, 
one would be pleased to learn that he bad secretly 
devoted his great capacity for business to the 
frustration of Combe’s machinations ; but on this 
point history is silent. It is even questionable 
whether the famous entry in the Diary of Sep 
tember, 1616, refers to Greene’s or Shakespeare 
abstention from the enclosure plot. It is to be 
deplored that Greene made his memoranda with 0 
little care that he was in the habit of writing “I 
when he meant to write “ he,” and that he did not 
in all cases correct so unfortunate a lapse. It is on 
this basis of fact that I believe the entry in que 
tion refers to Shakespeare himself, and expresses 
his refusal to promote the enclosure seheme. 
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The error I fell into in my last note concerns the 
compensation Combe intended to make to the 
freeholders and tenants. I had taken up with the 
notion that the former were to be compensated in 


land, and that Combe intended simply to allot | 


them land in the aggregate in lieu of the separate 
open fields of which they would be deprived. 
] now find was not the case; that some, indeed, 


would receive land for land, but not acre for acre, | 


while others would be compensated in money ; 
but the subject is very complex, as many distinct 
and different interests would have been affected by 
the enclosures; and I do not clearly see my way 
through the mass of evidence afforded by the Strat- 
ford records, C. M. Inerepy. 


Kyottine 1x Cnurcu (6 §, xi, 284).—The allu- 
sion in the Examiner (No. 44, April 20-24) to 
lady Charlotte Finch must doubtless have caused 
a considerable sensation at the time, and there 
was probably a run on that particular paper, which 
issometimes missing from sets of the original num- 
bers of the periodical. I suspect, however, that the 
excitement was chiefly due to the birth and posi- 
tion of the lady, and that neither the knotting nor 
the mention of it would have caused any serious 
indignation if the culprit had not been a lady of 
quality. 

In one of Addison’s contributions to the Spec- 


lator (No. 536, Nov. 14, 1712) is a letter from a | 


young lady, who writes under the signature of 
(.B. She wishes to find some occupation for the 
beaux, who are, she declares, the most idle part 
of the kingdom, and, for want of business, are 
often as much in the vapours as the ladies. The 
hir writer goes on to say :— 

“Now what I propose is this, that since knotting is 
gain in fashion, which has been found a very pretty 
amusement, that you will recommend it to these gentle- 
men...... And since it is not inconsistent with any game 
or other diversion, for it may be done in the playhouse, 
in their coaches, at the tea-table, and, in short, in all 
places where they come for the sake of the ladies (ex- 
cept at church, be pleased to forbid it there to prevent 
mistakes), it will easily be complied with,” 


This | 





| married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Lord Grey, 
of Groby, son and heir apparent of Henry, first 
Earl of Stamford. He died Nov. 14, 1725, et. 
seventy-three. His wife died April, 1711. The 
first Henry Benson had two uncles named Henry ; 
|one died in infancy, the other died unmarried. 
So no Benson of Charwelton could be the Henry 
Benson, M.P. for Knaresborough, 1641. Neither 
Baker nor Bridges mentions the name Benson in 
connexion with Charlton, 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


| Hotrnsnepn’s “ Coronicirs” (6" §, xi. 269),— 
| * Printed for George Bishop” is not an error in 

Lowndee. Different copies of this chronicle have 
| the names of different booksellers on the titles. 
| They were in the habit of joining to bring out big 

books, and having their several names put on the 
number of copies each had agreed to take. [ 
bought my first copy of Holinshed more than 
| twenty years ago; it was “ printed for George 
Bishop,” and, although perfect, was rather small, 
with many notes cut into. I afterwards met with 
a much finer copy, “ printed for John Harrison,” 
| for which I paid a ‘‘ pretty penny,” and swapped 
away my first copy. This second purchase was a 
| grand book, bound in red morocco, by one of our 

great binders; but after having it some time I 
| ceased to be quite satisfied with it, because it had 
evidently been “ washed,” and the smell of chloride 
of lime hung about it. I am tired of its unnaturally 
clean and smart appearance, so I am now trying to 
| make upa perfect copy in a genuine undoctored 
state, and have succeeded in getting one perfect 
all but a few of the less important leaves, which [ 
shall easily get with a little patience. This (my 
| third) copy has the following different booksellers’ 
names on the various titles : ‘‘ Lucas Harrison,” 
“‘ George Bishop,” and “John Hunne.” 

The collation in Lowndes is not correct. He 
omits, in vol. i., “ Faultes escaped,” one page, at 
end of Description of Britain; “ Description of 
Scotland,” 22 pp.; “ Faultes and _ oversightes 
escaped,” one leaf at end of book. Vol. ii.: “ Pre- 








| face,” one leaf, and a duplicate leaf, 1593, contain- 


The italics are my own, but the request to “Mr. | ing “Names of the Knights made at Leith.” 
Spectator” to forbid the “very pretty amusement” | Both my copies have all the above, which are not 
at church suggests that such a practice was not | mentioned by Lowndes. R. RB. 


tatirely unknown. I. 
Beyson Famity (6% §. x. 107).—Surely your 
correspondent is mistaken in saying that Henry 
Benson, of Charlton, Northampton, married a 
daughter of Henry Grey, Earl of Stamford, about 


1628. Henry Benson, son of Richard Benson, | 


parchased the manor of Thorney, in Charwelton 
(not Charlton), of which his uncle George Benson 
d been lessee, He married Frances, daughter 
tnd coheir of George Dumbleton, of Boulton, co. 
loucester, and died 1663, et. seventy-one. His 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The Holinshead’s Chronicle of 1577 has been 
printed by various printers, and Lowndes’s colla- 


| tion is no doubt correct of copies that have come 


under his notice. In a copy in my possession 
vol. i. is printed for Lucas Harrison, of London, 
and vol, ii. for George Bishop. E. J. Hipserr. 
The two copies of this edition which I have 
seen have not the same publisher’s name on their 
title-pages. One has “ London, Imprinted for Iohn 
Harrison”; the other, “ London, Imprinted for George 


grandson Henry Benson (who sold Charwelton) Bishop.” In all other respects the title-pages are the 
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same, and, with the exception of the publisher’s 
name, contain the same words as Mr. Lovepay’s 
copy. It is perhaps worth noting that the edition 
of 1587 was published “ At the Expenses of J. 
Harison, G. Bishop, R. Newberie, H. Denham, 
and T. Woodcocke, London. See Catalogue of 
Early English Books to 1640. G. F. R. B. 


Wotr Nore 1x Music (6 S. xi. 264)—Pror. 
Skrat says a wolf note is a false or harsh fifth. 
This definition does not convey the true meaning 
of the word. Jt is more particularly applied to a 
peculiar tone found in some of the stringed in- 
struments—the violin, viola, and the violoncello. 
In many, even very good instruments, there is one 
note the intonation of which is not true, but has 
a jarring sound, even when the stopping is normally 
correct. It is most frequently on the lowest or 
bass string, and consequently, as the note can only 
be made in that one place, it is a source of frequent 
annoyance to the solo player. I am not aware if 
the exact cause in all cases, or any certain remedy, 
is known, but I think not, F. J. Overton. 


SAGATELLE (6 §. xi. 87, 175, 276).—With all 
deference to W, C. M. B. and Miss Busk, I still 
think there is no evidence of the French origin of 
this game, nor of the date of its introduction. The 
mere presence of bagatelle boards in a few French 
chateaux proves nothing about the origin either of 
the game or of the boards, even if it be granted 
that these were boards for bagatelle, and not 
for trou madame. Surely, if bagatelle had ever 
been a French game its name would be found in 
French dictionaries !—where, so far as I know, it 
never occurs. No one has yet denied that trou 
madame was a French game; no one asked 
whether it was one or not. It is, however, cer- 
tainly not the same as bagatelle ; nor can one see 
how allusions to it help us in the search for the 
date of the introduction of bagatelle. 

JULIAN MArsHALl. 


I have conferred with a relative, and we can 
trace bagatelle in our grandfather’s house from 
1827; to our juvenile ideas, at that period it 
seemed to be an established institution. A. H. 


Mr. J. P. Cottier’s Copy or “Hero anp 
LEANDER,” 4To. 1629 (6% §. xi. 305).—Con 
Pripgavx writes: “ Dr. Ingleby, in his Complete 
View of the Shakspere Controversy, expressed a 
doubt as to whether the quarto in question had 
any existence.” This is a slight inaccuracy. I 
did not express, I merely suggested, a doubt. I 
simply asked, ‘‘Where is this copy? Does it 
really exist? Ifso, whoever has it now should at 
once submit the writing [which Mr. Collier had 
said was Gabriel Harvey's] to a paleographic 
scrutiny”: and I was right. With the disappear- 
ance of a book and a MS. mentioned by Mr. 
Collier, I had a right to put the question so, if 


only to obtain the production of the book. I now 
ask Cot. Pripraux, Does the handwriting rp. 
semble that of Gabriel Harvey ! 
C. M. Incuesy, 
Athenzeum Club, 


Tue Hour or tHe Expvusion rrom Epey: 
None (6™ §S. xi. 146, 258).—I should have added 
at the latter reference that in the well-known 
passage in the Gospels which states that our Lond 
died at the ninth hour, the Lindisfarne Gospel 
always have the word non to represent nonam 
horam, the ninth hour, or three o'clock. Thus 
Matt. xxvii. 45, 46, ‘‘to huil nones”; Mark xy, 
33, 34, “on tid non”; Luke xxiii. 44, “on non 
tid”; andin Mark the Corpus and Hatton MS§, 
and Rushworth Gospels all use the same worl, 
though in the other passages the Corpus and 
Hatton prefer the English numeral ninth, nigothan, 
The Lindisfarne uses “ non tid” for nonam horan 
in Matt, xx. 5 also. O. W. Tancock, 


Totepo Braves (6% 8S. xi. 266).—Everything 
relating to sword blades and the tempering of 
steel is more or less a mystery. In all that I have 
seen touching the matter not a word is said about 
wires of metal running longitudinally through the 
substance and conveying pliancy. But in th 
United Service Journal, June, 1830, there was a 
paper upon Damascus blades, translated from the 
German, which stated that the blades were made 
from a bar of malleable steel, an inch anda 
half broad and one-eighth of an inch thick, and 
that this was bound round with iron wire a 
intervals of one-third of an inch. The irm 
and steel were incorporated by welding, and th 
additions of iron wire were repeated and incw- 
porated frequently. Then by filing semicirculs 
grooves into the blade on both sides and hamme- 
ing they got the damasked appearance after 
washings in aquafortis and vinegar. These exper 
ments were made by Prof. Crivelli, of Mili 
3réant, of Paris, employed cast steel and ar 
buretted steel, and he got a damasked blade afte 
acidulated washing. The gold inlaying is done by 
cutting the pattern required in a dove-tail groor 
and then beating the gold into it, as lead lettering 
is let into marble. No blades have probably eve 
equalled the Eastern, or so-called Damascus blades 
and the Toledo fabric owed its merit largely ® 
the Moors, though, as Ford says, “the soil ¢ 
Spain is iron-pregnant,” and the early Iberia 
were famous for their swords. The Romans walt 
tained their processes and the Goths did not neglet 
them, whilst the Damascene Moors complete 
them. The Toledo metal has been thought to or 
its excellence to the waters of the Jalon, qui ferrm™ 
gelat (Martial, i. 50, 12, quoted by Ford). The on 
was tempered in winter, and when red hot while! 
round in the cold air and thrust into oil or gret# 
when it had toned toacherry-heat. It then ® 
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immersed into boiling water. Inglis, in his Spain, 
1830, says that when the French invaded the 
factory was removed with the Junta to Seville, but 
they could not make on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver swords such as those of Toledo. This, if 
a fact, is conclusive, because the workmen, their 
processes, and the iron used were identical. The 
same thing, I think, is said of the waters of 
Damascus as of the Jalon; but if M. Bréant be 
correct, they had at Damascus discovered how to 
convert cast and bar iron into cast steel, and so on 
a small scale had anticipated Bessemer. Mr, 
WoopwarpD has started an interesting topic, and 
I hope it will be further pursued. 
C, A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


MatriarcH: MartriarcHaL: Matriarcay 
(6"S. x. 514; xi. 77, 174, 298).—O. B. M., ante, 
p. 174, wishes some one to nail matriarch (when 
not used to describe the head of a clan in which 
descent is reckoned through females) to the counter 
asa “shocking bad coinage.” In a note he says: 
“Abraham or Job being patriarchs, their wives 
could not possibly be matriarchs.” I think he 
will admit that his own English is faulty here. 

Matriarchal occurs in the Atheneum of Oct. 4, 
1884, p. 436 : “The Indian tribes further south 
are largely matriarchal, reckoning descent not on 
the father’s, but on the mother’s side.” 

Matriarchy is to be found in the title of a paper 
mentioned in the Atheneum (March 21, 1885, 
p. 379, col. 3) :— 

“Mr. J. W. Redhouse made a few remarks with re- 
ference toa paper he has prepared for the Journal of 
the [ Asiatic) Society, in reply to the views of Prof. E. B. 
Tylor (see Anthrop. Sect., Brit. Assoc., 1884), ‘On 
Matriarchy, or Mother Right,’ as existing among the 
Arabe of the present day. This Mr. Redhouse denied 
altogether, as well as the similar opinions of Prof. G. A. 
Wilken, of Leyden, in his pamphlet Das Mutterrecht bei 
den Alien Arabern.” 

A German translation of Prof. Wilken’s Dutch 
pamphlet was published at Leipzig last year by 
Otto Schulze, entitled Das Matriarchat (Das 
Mutterrecht) bei den Alten Arabern. The third 
sentence is: “Das Matriarchat ist die Verwandt- 
shaft durch die Mutter, wie das Patriarchat 
(Vaterrecht) die durch den Vater ist.” 

Joun RanDALt, 


““MaRRIAGES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN” (6' §, 
tl, 187).—Walter K. Kelly, in Proverbs of all 
Nations, p. 20, Lond. 1870, states that Hall, in 
his Chronicles, has ; ‘But now consider the old 
Proverbe to be true y* saieth: that marriage is 
destinie,” E. Hall lived c. 1499-1547. The better 
itm is in the corresponding French proverb, 
mariages se font au ciel et se consomment sur 
terre,” which is to be seen in De Lincy, ii. 88, 
and Loysel, Institutes Coutumiéres, No. 104, Paris, 


work some further information may be given. The 
Latin form of the proverb may be considered as 
existing in Proverb. xix. 14 (Vulg.):— 
* Domus et divitie dantur a parentibus : 
A Domino autem proprie uxor prudens,” 
The Septuagint is still more exact: ofkov Kal 
brapéuw peptCover tatépes Tatar, tapa de Kupiou 
e rz ‘ a , . . 
appocerat yuv7) avdpt. A sentiment which may 
be compared with the preceding is expressed in 
Juvenal, x. 350, sqq., as follows: 
** Nos 
. ~ * * - 
Conjugium petimus partumque uxoris at illis (sci. 
numinibus) 
Notum qui pueris qualisve futura sit uxor.” 
jut} 1 
Clarke, in his Paroemiologia, p. 230, Lond., 1639, 
has a further deviation :— 
“ Marriages were made in heaven,” 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


] 


Srewart anD Somerset Pepieree (6 §. x. 
517; xi, 52, 235).—If my assailant himself aims 
at strict accuracy, I may fairly take exception to 
his quotation of an isolated passage without the 
context or qualification on which the statement 
therein contained really depends. 

I wrote nought about English or any 
other law, and the incidental remark objected to 
is amply confirmed by Mr. Sawyer’s own ad- 
mission that “it is the case in most foreign 
countries,” which is all I contend for, viz., that 
the subsequent marriage did legitimate “ the pre- 
vious issue [in a certain sense].” I knew it was 
not final or complete, as may be judged from my 
following remark, that it was “confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, 15 Ric. IT.” 

My contention is that in medieval England the 
Roman canon law did cast a halo of legitimacy 
‘‘on such issue”; I mean that the sacrament of 
marriage, duly performed, removed the moral 
stain from such families. We cannot, in the 
present day, quite enter into the feelings of that 
day and generation, but I infer that there was 
always a mental conflict between the victims of 
opposing laws—Church versus State—and, where 
sufficient influence prevailed, the moral legitimacy 
was extended to the laws of inheritance. We have 
seen in the Berkeley family how great a split may 
be produced by the want of harmony in this rela- 
tion. 

While on this subject I take leave to append a 
remark on the famous word bastard. I do not accept 
the derivation from “‘a bed of baste” or matting, 
although poor Margery Daw did sell her bed to 
lie in the straw. I take bastard to be regularly 
formed from base, Latin bassus, like base-born, in 
the sense of (comparatively) low birth, and infer 
that the word represents the usage of pagan times, 
when the child of a prince and princess would 
inherit, while the child of either by an inferior 





1846, from which it is taken; in which last-named 


connexion would be discarded. Such usage is 
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paralleled and fairly borne out by the Teutonic 
system of left-handed marriages, and from that 
race the word has certainly come. A. H. 


Catherine Swynford’s children could, of course, 
not be legitimated by their parents’ subsequent 
marriage. Lingard’s account of their legitimation 
is:— 

“This marriage was regarded as a disgrace by the 
other princes of the blood royal ; but Richard, to please 
his uncle, approved of it, legitimated the children, and 
raised the eldest son to the dignity of Earl of Somerset. 
—See Jot. Parl, iii, 343. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Henry Ramspey, Vicar or Harirax 1629- 
1638 (6 S. xi. 128, 253), was the son of Geoffrey 
Ramsden, of Greetland, Halifax. In 1610 he was 
udmitted a Commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and having taken his degree, was elected Fellow of 
Lincoln in 1621. Five years after he became a 
preacher in London. On the death of his brother 
Hugh he was instituted Vicar of Halifax on the 
presentation of Charles I., Aug. 19, 1629, and in- 
ducted on the 23rd of the same month. He died 
March 25, 1638, and was buried in the chancel of 
the parish church of Halifax, where there was in 
1836 « long inscription to his memory. See 
Crabtree’s Concise History of the Parish and 
Vicarage of Halifax (1836). 

“A Gleaning in Gods Harvest. 
fvls. The Gate to Happinesse. The Wounded Saviour. 
The Epicures Caution. The Generation of Seekers. By 
the late Judicious Divine Henry Ramsden, sometime 
Preacher in London,” 
was published in 1639, contains a lengthy pre- 
face by John Goodwine, but gives no information 
about the author. G. F. R. B. 

P.S.—On looking at Wood after I had written 


this I see most of these facts are to be found 
there, 


Four Choyce Hand- 


Suicipe or Animats, Insects, &c. (6% S. xi, 
227).—Lipsius was an observer of animals, and the 
following anecdote is attributed to him:— 

_ “Tn aula sua paterna aliud domesticum exemplum 
ita narrat. ‘ Margareta Eechoutia fuit, quz canes, et 
ipsi illam amarunt. Fuit unus ruffulus, parvus ex illo 
genere, qui cuniculos terraneos subeunt, et inde apud 
nos habet nomen, Is toto tempore valetudinis, quz ei 
suprema fuit, a lecto non ululans, cauda reducta (etiamne 
videre videor, quz puer vidi), in hortum se proripit. Ibi 
sub corylo arbore pedibus scrobem leviter fodicat, imponit 
se, et spiritum deponit. He tota familia nostra teste 
sunt gesta.’”"—Cent. Hpistt.ad Belgas, ep. xliv. 

This is, however, a case of self-burial rather than 
suicide, but may perhaps be of interest in con- 
nexion with the subject. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Size or Bricks (6 §, xi. 249).—The required 
information about the order of 1625 will be found 
probably in Rymer’s Fwdera, xix. or xx. The pro- 
clamations of Charles’s reign, as Hallam remarks, 





“imply a prerogative of intermeddling with all matters 
of trade, prohibiting or putting under restraint the im. 
portation of various articles and the home growth of 
others, or establishing regulations for manufactures,”~ 
History, ii, ¢. viii. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


See statutes 17 Edw. IV. c. 4; 12 Geo. I. c. 35; 
2 Geo. II. c. 15; 3 Geo. IL. c. 22; 9 Geo, II], 
c. 37; 10 Geo. IIT. c. 49; 17 Geo. ILI. e. 42. 
G. F. R. B 


Burnsine or Barr (6% §S. xi. 149, 178, 216)— 
In the following passage the order of the words is 
reversed, but I do not know that it suggests any. 
thing:— 

“ The ground being turfie, and having not been lately 
broken up, may be burn-beat in June or July, which 
will much inrich and lighten the land ; as is now prac. 
tised in remote countries, and was in former ages [quot, 
Virgil}.”"—Worlidge, Treatise of Cider (1676), ed, 1691, 


p. 74. 
W. C. B. 
Nores spy Wate Kewnsetr (6 §, xi, 62, 
102, 161, 254).—The description given by Ma, 


Martuews of his copy of Bishop Kennett’s book- 
plate agrees with that in the old Bible, with the 
exception that the chart, books, and motto ar 
omitted, and the coronet surmounts a helmet. The 
blazoning of the coat of arms is exactly alike 
Underneath mine is engraved “ Wh. Kennett, 
D.D. Decan. Petrib.” May I take this opportunity 
of adding two more of the Dean’s notes, as being 
of interest at the present time in connexion with 
the revised Old Testament? The first is written 
on the blank page opposite Judges xv. :— 


“Inthe Memoirs of Literature for April, 1710, there 
is an Abstract of a Dissertation concerning Samson's 
Foxes; to prove that these ffoxes were only sheaves 
corn turn'd tail to tail to reach from one shock t 
another. The word Setualim, signifying Foxes, being 
mistaken for Schoalim, w°® properly signifies Sheaves, and 
the last sheaf of a whole Shock was called Sanab, the 
Tail, by a figure very agreeable to the Genius of y' 
Jewish Language,” 

The second refers to 2 Sam. xii. 31:— 

“31. Davidis in Ammonitas devictos mitigata crude 
litas seu Specimen Sinceritatis Scriptura, Majora throw 
mold trinmyshanlij [!] &c, asserta a Joh, Andr. Danzio D 
et P.P. Jena 1710, 4to. p. 46, wherein the said D* Danzing 
Professor in the University of Jena has rendered the 
vers in this manner. And He brought forth the People 
that were therein, and put them to the Saw, and in Ir 
mines, and to Iron tools, and removed them with their 
King. According to w™ transiation the Ammonites wert 
not cut asunder with Saws, but condemn'd to saw Timber 
and Stones. They were not crusht w'® harrows and exe 
of iron, but condemned to work in Iron mines, and t 
make iron Tools, They were not burnt alive in brit 
Kilns, but only removed from their country w" thet 
King.” 

" A. A. 


Tae Wasutxcton Masoyic Bree (6"S. 
141).—As I anticipated, my note on the above bs 
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Wanrine Wose (6" §. viii. 515 ; ix. 17, 155). 
—We have an example of the use and meaning 
of this word wose in the name of a place much 
nearer at hand than that mentioned above, viz., 
“Wapping in the IWose,” which Stowe says, in 
the first edition of his Survey of London (1598), 
was “the usual place of execution for hanging of 
pirates and sea-rovers, at the low-water mark, and 
there to remain till three tides had overflowed 
them.” The printer of the second edition (1603), 
either not knowing the meaning of the word, or 
thinking it merely a misprint for West, altered it 
accordingly, and the alteration seems to have 
escaped the notice of Stowe while revising his 
proof-sheets. But when Anthony Munday took 
upon himself to improve (?) as well as enlarge the 
Survey after poor old Stowe’s death, seeing plainly 
that “ West” must be wrong, he boldly substituted 
“Wapping in the East,” which was certainly a 
more appropriate expression than “ Wapping io the 
West,” but showed that he knew nothing of the 
“'Wose.” On a map of London made about fifty 
years ago I find a place called ‘‘ Execution Dock” 
about half-way between Wapping New Stairs and 
the Tunnel pier (directly opposite Rotherhithe 
Church) ; the name points to the probability of 
this having been the place for hanging of pirates in 
Stowe’s time. Although no longer used for that 
purpose, it is certainly still in the “ Wose.” 

Frep. Norcarte. 


Tae Manor (6% § ix, 149, 198, 258, 431; x. 
359, 453).—Various accounts have been given of 
this title, which has borne so prominent a part in 
the history of Islam, and is so constantly on our 
lips at the present hour. Perhaps the following 
account of the term, from the pen of a distinguished 
Oriental scholar, will not be without interest to 
readers of ““N. & Q.” The extract is taken from 
a report of a lecture given by M. James Darme- 
steter at the Sorbonne, February 28, and printed 
in the Revue Politique et Littéraire, March 7, 
1885, p. 290 :— 

** Le sens littéral de ce mot Mahdi n'est point, comme 
on le dit généralement dans les journaux, ‘Celui qui 
dirige,’ sens en effet plus satisfairant pour un Européen; 
Mahdi est le participe passé d'un verbe hadaya, diriger, 
et signifie ‘Celui qui est dirigé.’ L'idée fondamentale 
de l'islamieme, c’est l’impuissance de l'homme A se diri- 
ger lui-méme, a trouver la vérité, la voie droite. Par 
bonheur, Dieu envoie par instants A l‘humanité ignorante 
des hommes en qui il met sa science et 4 qui il révéle ce 
qui est et ce qu'il faut faire : ce sont les prophétes. Le 
prophéte, par lui-méme, est aussi ignorant, aussi fréle, 
aussi borné que le reste de ses fréres ; mais Dieu lui dicte, 
fait de lui son porte-parolles, et s'il est le directeur des 
hommes, c'est parce que lui-méme est seul ‘le Bien 
Dirigé,’ le Dirigé de Dieu, le Mahdi. Le mot de Mahdi 
n’est done qu'une épithéte qui peut s‘appliquer 4 tout 
prophéte et méme a toute créature; mais, employé 
comme nom propre, il désigne le Sien Dirigé entre 
tous, le Mahdi par excellence, c'est A dire le Prophéte 
qui doit clore le drame du monde. De celui-la Jésus 





christ, massacrer les Juifs, convertir 4 l'islamisme le 
chrétiens et les idolatres, et, cela fait, il assistera jy 
Mahdi dans Ja célébration d’un office supréme, le dernier 
célébré ici-bas, et répétera docilement la priére qu 
prononce le Mahdi, comme le fidéle dans la mosqués 
répéte les paroles que prononce l'imdam, chef de la priére, 
Alors retentiront les fanfares de la résurrection, et Dieg 
viendra juger les vivants et les morts.”’ 

The same etymology of the word Mahdi is given 
by Prof. W. Robertson Smith in his lecture at the 
Royal Institution, reported in the Times, May 12, 
1884. A. L. Mayneyv, 

Oxford. 


Smaxkspeare’s Briere (§6™ &. ix. 487, 516; x, 
75, 177, 370; xi. 57).—If Mr. J. Coorm 
Morey will kindly refer to my notes on the 
Bradshaw family (6™ §. x. 370), he will there se 
my statement that John Bradshaw the Regicide 
never lived at Bradshaw Hall as he asserts, 
I will also take this opportunity of saying 
that an inspection of the early Bradshaw deeds, 
which I have since made, proves that the Derby. 
shire Bradshaws were resident at Chapel en k 
Frith so early as 1332. Consequently Burke, in 
his Landed Gentry, to which I referred, is wrong 
in his assertion that they branched off from the 
Lancashire family as early as 1400. If they 
belonged to that family at all, it must have bee 
nearly a century earlier that they branched off. 

Cartes E. B. Bowzs, 

Clifton, 


Buriat 1n tur Sea (5 §. iii. 265, 315).— 

“ May 20th, 1736.—On this day the body of Samu 
Baldwin, Eeq™ was, in compliance with an injunctionia 
his will, immersed, sans cérémonie, in the sea at Ly. 
ington, Hants, His motive for this extraordinary mole 
of burial was to prevent his wife from ‘ dancing over his 
grave,’ which this modern Xantippe had frequently 
threatened to do, in case she survived him.”—Butlert 
Chronological, Historical, and Biographical Evxevcia, 
fourth edit, 1811, p, 162. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 17%, 
vol. vi. p. 292, gives a longer account. Samu 
Baldwin was a barrister of the Inner Temple, and 
“ordered his corpse to be buried in the sea amongst tht 
rocks called The Needles at the west end of the sed 
Wight ; the body, being put into a leaden coffin, wasow 
veyed in a large boat to the place appointed, attends 
by a clergyman to read the funeral service ; but to i 
surprize of the spectators it would not sink, which oc 
sioned various suggestions among the superstitious; bt 
several holes being bored in the coffin to let in waters 
sank, The coffin was made full big and filled we 
bran,” 

J. MAsKELL 


“Tae Nation 1x Tae Parisn” (6% % 2 
119, 234).— In Lower’s Essay on English Se 
names, vol. i, p. 80, it is stated that “ Lies is# 
old English surname”; and the following anecdst 
was sent to me by the Hon. and Rev. W.2 
Lyttelton some years since. In an old accout 
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date of July 21, 1818, is the following entry : “ It 
js ordered that Tell-no-Lies (such being the man’s 
name) be paid 12. in aid of an apothecary’s bill, 
incurred by illness of his wife.” In a subsequent 
year further relief is granted to Tell-no-Lies, In 
the parish register of Elmley Castle the baptism 
of this person is thus entered: “1767. T'elno, the 
sn of John and Elizabeth Lize, was baptized 
February 22nd.” “It is quite apparent,” adds Mr. 
Lyttelton, 

“that there must have been some collusion (innocent 
enough) between the ‘father of this Lies ’ and the clergy- 
man, for while the former wished by the baptismal 
pame to neutralize what he regarded as an odious sur 
name, the latter aided him by a misspelling to dis- 
guise the family appellation, which in all earlier entries 
bad been spelt Lyes or Lies.” 

W. A. C. 


Bromsgrove. 


Battow (6 §S. xi. 167, 216, 274). — In 
Drayton's Poly-Olbion, the third song, the twenty- 
first line, it is written thus:— 

“Ahorse of greater speed, nor yet a righter hound, 

Not anywhere twixt Aent and Calidon is found ; 

Nor yet the levell South can shewe a smoother Race, 

Whereas the dallow Nag out-strips the winds in 

chase,” 
And this word ballow is glossed in the margin 
“Gant,” which to me is obscurum per obscurius, 
evenif Gant=Ghent. Loffer the foregoing quota- 
tion in ignorance, in pure and perfect ignorance, 
sto whether or not it be germane to the ballow 
that is discussed just now in “ N. & Q.” 
A. J. M. 


Locn Branpy (6 S. x. 515; xi. 75, 236).— 
South of Woodburn, in Northumberland, is a 
bank called Brandy Bank. R. B. R. 


Some of your ingenious contributors who are 
boking into the derivation of Loch Brandy might 
pethaps be able to tell us the derivation of the 
names of other two dissipated sheets of water— 
loch Drunkie, near the Trossachs, a quarter of a 
nile south-west of Loch Vennachar; and Loch 
Gmg, in the parish of Cadder, about five miles 
north-east of Glasgow, near Lenzie Junction, on 
the North British Railway. Are such calumnious 
mimes confined to Scotch waters ? 

J. B. Fiemine. 


Mosicat Stones (6 §. xi. 49, 112),—At 
Corich, in county Mayo, about midway on the 
mal-car road from Ballina to Belmullet, is a 
musical bridge. The coping stones of the parapet 
we of limestone, and on being struck with another 
stone emit sweet, bell-like notes. Of course, there 
Botany attempt at a gamut, but the notes are 
char and distinct, and as pure as from any bell. 

J. F. H. 


Rg Siens (6 §, xi, 226).—Dr. Durell, in a 
titer (undated, but probably written in 1661 or 


1662) to Dr. Basire, mentions “ the sign of the 
Bridle, neer Lincoln’s Inne Fields.” It is not 
given in Hotten’s History of Signboards. 
ee 4 
Hull, 


“ Musty, rusty Caristorner” (6S. xi, 245). 
—Restie, pronounced reestic, is still used here in 
the sense of musty, fusty. R. B. R. 


Wycurre Nores (6 §. xi. 165).—As a con- 
tinuation of the list sent by Mr. Tartor to 
“N. & Q.,” I beg to forward the following. ‘They 
are numbered from those already printed, and it 
would probably be of use and interest to many if 
the list were continued till it included nearly all 
Wycliffe references; there being, I believe, no 
bibliography of him or his works:— 


15. Christian Exrami P. 1828, vol, vii, pp: oiinso2. 
Vaughan's * Life of Wycliffe.” 
16. Christian Examiner, 1829, vol. viii. pp. 60-76. 


Vaughan’s “ Life of Wycliffe.” 

17. Christian Examiner, 1832, N.S, vol, i, pp. 
Le Bas’s “ Life of Wicklif.”’ 

18, Congregafionalist, January, 1885. 
Years Ago and Now.” 

19. Atheneum, January 3, 1885, 
and his Precursors,” 

20. The Quiver, January, 1885. 
Land.” 

21. The Protestant Journal, vol. iv. 1834, pp. 529-36, 
T. P. P. “On the Character of Wiclif,” in answer to 
is. te 

22, Cunningham, Lives of Eminent Englishmen, 1837, 
vol, i. pp. 416-25, “ John Wickliffe.” 

93. The Protestant Journal, 1833, vol. iii, Le Buas’s 
“ Life of Wiclif,” pp. 179-92, 244-56, 308-32, &e, 

24. The Protestant Journal, 1832, vol. i. Pr- 387-8 
Writings of Wickliffe in ** The British Reformers.” 

25. Christian Ol 1835, vol. xxv. pp. 93-4, 
Wickliffe’s ““ Twelve Hinderances to Prayer.” 

26. Literary World, 1885, No. 792, pp. 3-5, vol. xxxi. 
Lechler's “* Wycliffe and his Precursors” 

27. Church of England Magazine, 1838, vol. v. 
No. 115, p. 60. Sermon on Wiclif at Lutterworth, by 
J. H. Gurney. 

Church of England Magazine, 1846, vol, xx. 
No. 578, p. 238, “* Conclusions of Master John Wickliffe,” 
pp 19, 135, by J. W. White. 

29. Church of England Magazine, 1850, vol, xxviii, 
No, 822, p. 289. ‘* Burning of Wicliffe’s Bones,” wood- 
cut, 

30. The Guardian, No. 2040, January 7, 1885, p. 21. 
‘* Wiclif,” sermon by Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
31. Record, January 9, 1885, No. 7280, p. 41, vol. iv. 
N.S., “The Wyclif Quincentenary,” by Canon Pen- 
nington, 

32. Bossuet, Variations of the 
1829, pp. 52-143, 153-61, 171. 

33. Saturday Magazine, 1833, vol. i. p. 16, 
liffe’s Chair,” woodcut, 

34. Toplady, Life and Works, 1794, vol. i. pp. 73-5, 


158, 177-84, 189, 218, 222, 223, 227. 
A. B. G. 


Gopstow Antiquities (6" §, xi. 205).—I never 
visit my old university without, if possible, making 
an excursion to Godstow, in undergraduate days 


287-8, 
“ Five Hundred 
Lechler’s “ Wycliffe 


“In Wycliffe’s 


erver, 


OR 


Protestant Church, 


“ Wick- 





one of my favourite haunts, ana having for 
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me still many most pleasing and interesting 
memories ; so that what I hear—something, too, 
of which I have seen—of the vandalism that is 
going on there cannot but cause me a good deal 
more than regret. And I feel this especially as I 
seem to have a more than ordinary interest in 
the old ruined house, since one of my ancestors, 
centuries ago, was a benefactor to it, as is shown by 
this entry in Duydale’s Monasticon, “Hugo de 
Tewe dedit ix. solidatas in Oxeneford.” The name 
of my family—long since decayed—is almost 
identified with the county of Oxford, three villages 
still retaining it, and it is known that this family 
once owned most of the older portion of the pro- 
perty now in the possession of Viscount Valentia ; 
but, as Horace says most truly, 
‘“* Perpetuus nulli datur usus, et heres 
Heeredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam.” 

But passing this by, I do not see what antiquaries 
or archeologists can do in the matter, unless they 
are supported by the present owner of the pro- 
perty, who, if I am not misinformed, is Lord 
Abingdon, whose seat is hard by. He, of course, 
could at once put a stop to these most lamentable 
proceedings, even if he did not care to be at any 
cost in preserving the ruins from further decay or 
desecration by sacrilegious hands. 

As to the uses to which the place has, for a long 
time, been put, I can endorse every word which 
your correspondent says, having seen both cows 
and pigs running at large within the enclosure. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

I copy the following from the Oxford Magazine 
March 11 :— 

“ We have heard a great deal lately from the London 
papers about Godstowe. Let me say at the outset that 
the whole line of graves, the disturbance of which has 
roused such indignation, has been thoroughly ransacked 
once or twice before: into one tomb has been inserted 
two skulls, into another a mutton bone; in several there 
was no skull, and but a minimum of bones. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century there was a great 
outcry made about desecration at the Nunnery. The 
‘navvies’ of about 1740, who made the cutting, shifted 
one or two of the stone coffins which they found, and 
broke up seven or eight more, three of which may still 
be seen embedded in the towing-path, About ten 
coffins have been found, six of them tolerably perfect, 
but not one with its cover-stone in situ. Five coped 
slabs with crosses graven on them have come to light, 
two of these crosses dating very early in the thirteenth 
century, and most unusual in character,” 

G. C. 


Oxford. 
““SoFT WORDS BUTTER NO PARSNiPs ” (6 §. xi. 


228).—The earlier form of the proverb is “ Fair 
words butter no parsnips,” and as such it appears 


in Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, by John Clarke, | 


Lond., 1639, p. 12, with the Latin equiva- 
lent, “Verba non alunt familiam”; and so in 
Ray’s Proverbs (Bohn, p. 144), with the Latin “ Re 
opitulandum non verbis.” Ep, Marsua.u. 





Although it may not help Mr. Lynw in findixg 
the origin and exact meaning of the above proverh 
still he may be interested in having the same. 
pression (buttered) pointed out as occurring iy 
King Lear, Il. iv.: “’Twas her brother that, iy 
pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay,” 
J. 3.8, 
Ray, in his Proverbs, has this : “ Fair work 
butter no parsnips,” with the remark, “ Re opity 
andum non verbis.” Immediately afterward 
follows the proverb, ‘‘ Good words fill not a sack’ 
which would seem to point to the meaning sy 
gested by Mr. Lynn—the futility of mere wor 
unsupported by actions. Jonn P. Haworta, 


(Numerous communications of a similiar nature hy 
been received |. 


Henry Martin tue Recicipe (6" §. xi, 238), 
—Henry Martin had only one child, a daughter 
From Mr. Forster's life of Martin I copy th 
following passage :— 

“« He travelled for some time in France, and at bis 
return was prevailed on by his father to consent toom 
of those marriages of convenience which carry in ther 
train all kinds of misery and social wrong. ‘ His fathe 
found out a rich wife for him,’ says Aubrey, ‘ whom k 
married something unwillingly.’ After the birth ds 
daughter, they rarely met again, but it is a touchiy 
circumstance to record that in the last lonely years 
his wretched imprisonment, this wife and daughter wer 
the only persons in the world that seemed to recollet 
his existence, or that, to his own mind, gave him dil 
some interest in life.”"—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadi- 
Biography, vol. iv, p. 242. 

FRANCESCA 

Mortimer Cottixs (6% §. xi. 168, 238)-1 
would add to Mr. W. H. K. Wricnt’s list afer 
earlier works of this novelist, viz., Spring-Tin 
Flowers, published about 1853-4. Of this wi 
the Dublin University Magazine said : “The 
are indeed graceful verses. There is a finend 
luxurious fancy about them that bespeaks tm 
genius. Mortimer Collins is an especial favout 
of ours.” Also in 1854, A Leash of Legends alvt 
Weston-super-Mare; and in the previous ye 
1853, appeared A Legend of Weston-super-Man 
the Lost Hound, which was “ written for Brow 





new guide to Weston-super-Mare and the neigt 
| bourhood.” This legend ends with a moral whit 
| I really think applies as much now as it did we 
| it was written. It is :— 
“ Whoever takes lodgings delightful and airy 
In this Weston of ours, super Limum et Mare, 
While climbing the furze bills and boating the was 
Had better look after his dogs and his daughters.’ 
I mention these last two particularly, as, bara 
a local interest only, they may not be well kaon 
if known at all, to Mortimer Collins’s bib 
| graphers. E. E.3 
Weston-super- Mare. 
In Mr. Waricar'’s list of this author's works® 
following is omitted, Attic Salt; or, Epigramm®™ 
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Sayings, Healthful, Humorous, and Wise, 1880. 

We draw attention to it because, in the words of 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins, “to lovers of his works the 
book would be particularly acceptable.” 

, Rosson & KerRsLaKE. | 

98, Coventry Street, W. 


Lorp Joun CavenpDIsH, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer (6S, xi. 246).—When an error is 
once introduced into any book of “authority” it 
is pretty sure to be copied by subsequent writers, 
and often in time gets to be generally believed. 
Thanks are always due to those who point them 
out, Mr. Lecky, in stating that Lord John Caven- 
dish was in 1783 member for Yorkshire in place 
of York City, clearly made a mistake ; but he was 
not the first to do so. Lord Holland, in The Corre- 
gondence of Fox, edited by Lord John Russell in 
1853, vol. ii. p. 66, says : “Lord John Cavendish 
and Mr. Fox, on vacating their seats for office, 
were re-elected without opposition by the free- 
holders of Yorkshire and the electors of West- 
minster ; the elections at that time most indica- 
tive of public opinion.” This appears to have been 
an error of Lord Holland’s, and escaped the notice 
of Lord John Russell, though in another place, 
wl. ii, p. 57, he gives a correct account, quoting from 
Horace Walpole: “‘ April 7. Fox re-chosen for West- 
ninster,— there was some hissing, but no opposi- 
tion, nor was there any to Lord J. Cavendish at 
York.” From the Parliamentary Blue-book of 
1878 it appears that Lord J. Cavendish was three 
times returned for York City, namely, Sept. 11, 
1780, April 3, 1782, and April 8, 1783. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe, 

Prehistoric America, By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 

Translated by N. D’Anvers. (Murray.) 
Tas handsome volume contains a vast assemblage of 
facts with regard to the antiquities of America, although 
tome of the conclusions which the author deduces from 
them would seem to be, if not open to argument, at 
least premature. The prehistoric remains on the Ame 
tran continent have of late years attracted much atten- 
tim among archzeologista in Europe; but the enormous 
tumbers in which they occur, and the gigantic scale on 
which some of them are planned, as related in this book, 
vill bea surprise to many. Passing by the refuse-heapa, 
so-called “ kitchen middens,” which are especially 
tumerous in some of the southern states, these remains 
may be said to consist of mounds, cliff-dwellings, and 
ruins of buildings or whole cities, The mounds are some- 
thing quite peculiar to America, and supposing even the 
maller ones to have some affinity to our barrows, and 
to have been places of sepulture, the purpose and object 
of the larger ones must, it is to be feared, always remain 
‘mystery. They are met with in prodigious numbers 
ulloverthe continent. It has been reckoned that there 
are ten thousand of them in the state of Ohio alone, and 
on the borders of Illinois and Iowa two thousand five 
bundred have been counted within an area of fifty miles. 

ize they vary from that of an ordinary English 


| less various, 





barrow to dimensions which must be reckoned by miles, 
The enclosing ridge of one near Cincinnati measures 
nearly four miles, and the base of another in the Sciolto 
Valley covers fifty acres of ground. Their forms are no 
Circles, oblongs, parallelograms, and, most 
of all, truncated pyramids are met with, the latter of 
these being sometimes surmounted by a smaller pyramid. 
At Cahohia, in Illinois, is one which reaches a height of 
ninety-one feet, and in the construction of which it has 


| been calculated twenty-five millions of cubic feet of 


earth must have been employed. Others again—and 
these, perhaps, are the most curious—take the shape of 
animals, birds, or reptiles. In Minnesota is a large 
spider, whose body and legs cover six acres of ground. 
The “ Alligator” of Granviile (Ohio) is over two hundred 
feet long, while each foot reaches a length of twenty 
feet, and the central figure of the “Black Tortoise” 
group represents a turtle forty feet long by twenty-seven 
wide and twelve high. Nothing can be more interesting 
than these details, as given by M. de Naduillac ; bus 
when he comes to generalize from them, and to form a 
theory as to the constructors of these huge monuments, 
we are compelled to dissent from his conclusions, Ac- 
cording to our author they are to be attributed to the 
ancestors of the present tribes of Indians; but he does 
not explain how a race can have so far degenerated as to 
be able in these days scarcely to erect a decent shelter 
against the severity of the weather, nor why, if those 
before them were in the habit of building these vast 
structures, such a habit should have entirely died out. 
Surely if their ancestors could raise monuments almost 
as Jarge as the Great Pyramid, their descendants would 
at least have tried their hand at something on a smaller 
scale, if only of the size of an ordinary barrow, 

The cliff dwellings are, again, a mystery of a most 
interesting kind. They are shelters, or in some cases 
actual houses, built in niches or on ledges of rocky cliffs, 
and almost always in situations which must have been, 
to all appearance, inaccessible. On the Colorado and 
Mancos rivers some of them have been discovered seven 
and eight hundred feet above the water, while others 
occur in places where the rock, both above and below, 
is absolutely vertical. That the object of these strange 
hiding places was protection is evident; but protection 
from whom? and how were the inmates enabled not 
only to get to and from their dwellings, but also to bring 
up the provisions necessary for their existence? On all 
these points the American antiquaries can throw no light, 
and it is probable that they will always remain a mystery. 

Of the ruined buildings and cities, some of which have 
been described by Mr. Squier and other authors, M. de 
Nadaillac gives long and ample details, Those of Mexico 
he ascribes to the immediate predecessors of the race 
conquered by Cortes. But here, again, it is difficult to 
follow the grounds for this assumption. These places 
were already in ruins at the time of the arrival of the 
conquistadores, as Pr scott, quoting from c mtemporary 
accounts, is careful to relate. What object, then, could 
the Aztecs have had in deserting stately cities and 
palaces and allowing them to full to decay if they hal 
been the works and the cherished homesteads of their 
ancestors! Surely, in the absence of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, it would seem more natural to 
attribute their construction to some preceding and con- 
quered race. For the rest, however, M. de Nadaillac’s 
book remains a monument of patient industry and a 
storehouse of valuable facts. Great praise is also due to 
the translator, whose prose flows along without the 
slightest suggestion of any foreign derivation. The 
illustrations, also, which are numerous and well exe- 
cuted, are of the greatest assistance to the proper com- 
prehension of the text, 
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The Chinese painted by Themselves. By Col. Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong. Translated from the French by James Milling- 
ton. (Field & Tuer.) 

Tuts is a thoroughly interesting book, written in a 

lively and entertaining style. The author is the military 

attaché of China at Paris. Being of opinion that of all 
countries in the world Chiva is the least known and 
most misunderstood, his object has been to represent it 
to Europeans as it really is. “ Nothing is more imper- 
fect,” he says, ‘than a notebook of travels: the first 
fool one meets gives a physiognomy to the whole nation 
whose customs are to be described.” We need hardly 
remind Col. Tcheng-Ki-Tong that it does not, however, 
follow from this proposition that natives are necessarily 
the best critics of their own country. Unfortunately, 
in their descriptions of their country they are frequentiy 
apt to paint their own customs and institutions in too 
glowing colours, Col. Tcheng-Ki-Tong not only describes 
the social life of his countrymen, but is ready, to the 
utmost of his ingenuity, to defend their peculiar customs 
and prejudices. He tells us that the railway is a mar- 
vellous method of travelling, but that up to the present 
time it has not been considered useful in China. “The 
execution of such a project,” he gravely adds, “ would 
violently disturb our social system.” Not the least 
amusing parts of the book are the trenchant criticisms 
which the colonel passes upon European customs and 
institutions. In the chapter on “ Chinese Family Life” 
he observes that what has struck him most in the 
manners of the Western world is the indifference of 
the human heart. In the chapter on “ Proverbs and 

Maxims” he tells us that “ Europeans have little con- 

nexion with Nature, and their proverbs show it,.”’ Again, 

when comparing the legal position of married women in 

France and China he eays that in the one country they 

are minors and outlaws, while in the other they are free. 

He then naively adds: “ And it will be the more easily 

understood that this should be the case when I state that 

in China there are neither notaries nor lawyers, and it 
has therefore been unnecessary to create legai exceptions 
in order to provide employment for that class.” It is 
pleasing to be able to record that we have found at least 
one point in this book on which both Eastern and Western 
minds agree. We do agree, it seems, about our mothers- 
in-law. “ Who would believe it!” says Col, Tcheng- 

Ki-Tong. ‘‘ We bave also our satirical remarks about 

mothers-in-law, for they exist everywhere. We show 

them little mercy. We say: “ The sky in spring time 
often resembles the looks of a mother-in-law. Often! 

What irony in that word, and how natural it is!” 
Wirutn a year of the appearance of a second edition 

of the invaluable Cclestiad Motions of our correspondent 

Mr. W. T. Lynn, a third edition has been required. 

Such a fact speaks loudly for the uiility of the work. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. have issued in a handsome 
quarto form the first part of Egypt: Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Picturesque, translated by Clara Bell from 
the German of Prof, G, Ebers, and with an introduction 
and notes by Dr, Buch, F.S.A. The work is to be com- 
pleted in thirty-one monthly parts. The opening num- 
ber is very handsomely illustrated, and contains in addi- 
tion a separate coloured map of Egypt and the Soudan. 
Besides views of one of the obelisks claiming to be 
Cleopatra’s Needle, Pompey’s Pillar, and other objects 
of high interest, the number supplies a large print of 
Mr. Poynter's well-known picture “ Israel in Egypt,” 


Tue Magazine of American History, by a curious 
coincidence, in its March number devoted an article to 
the Fairfaxes of Yorkshire and Virginia, which was thus 
practically nearly contemporaneous with the inquiries 
made in our own columns by D. G. C. E. The author of 





the American monograph on the Fairfaxes, the Rey 
Wheatley, treats his subject with warmth and pia 
eequeness, and sete forth the life and doings of 
gallant Yorkshire house on both sides of the A 
in a vivid style;which calls up many stirring memog 
of the olden time. 


Tuat indefatigable scholar Mr. Edward Arber 
iesued the thirteenth list of publications and annoy 
ments. Fifteen parts of bis “Scholars’ Library” 
now published, and the sixteenth, containing the work 
Capt. John Smith, likely to be the most popular yo 
of the series, is almost ready. Among benefacton 
lovers of our old literature Mr, Arber deserves the f 
most place. 


At the sixty-second anniversary meeting of the Re 
Society of Literature, held at the Society's New Foon 
21, Delahay Street, S.W., on Wednesday, April 2), i 
Patrick de Colquhoun, LL.D., Q.C., was elected Prak 
dent, and Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, M.A., Home See 
while Mr. C. H, E. Carmichael, M.A., was recall 
Foreign Secretary, and Mr. J. Haynes, D.L., M.RAB 
Treasurer. Mr. J. R. Gill, M.R.A.S., was elected 
brarian, and the Master of St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, and Mr, Claude Long, M.A., were appoint 
Auditors, for the session of 1855-6. Mr, W. 8. W. Vag 
M.A., read the report, and commemorated the Ho 
Fellows, Prof. Lepsius and the Duke Lancia di Broly 
while Mr. Carmichael added some particulars concem 
ing Count Cittadella, President of the Petrarch Centenary 
at Padua, 1874. 


Rotices ta Corresponvenis. 


cail special attention to the following notiemy 

Ox all communications must be written the nameail 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, it 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondell 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wi 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishel 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. F. Srewarp (“The sand-man is about”). 
customary phrase in England is “ The dustmaa 
arrived.” It is applied to children, and refers @ 
kind of sensation, as though dust were in the eyes, whit 
is felt by those upon whom is an “ exposition of sleep” 
The dustman is thus supposed to have arrived 
thrown his dust in juvenile eyes, signifying it is bedi 

R. M. Tuavrcoop (“Samuel Johnson of Cheshitt 
—We are obliged by your communication. A longer 
more trustworthy account, with an extended i 
works, appears in vol. i, pt. ii. of the Biographia 
matica, which is a later edition of the work from 
you quote, 

I. E. C. (“Oil on troubled waters ”)—*“N. & 
overflows with replies to this question, We have 
swered it half a dozen times in the last six 
See 64 8, ix. 307, 351, &c. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“? 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Quories’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offieg, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


We must 








